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Chapter I J 
A Brief History of the Blind 


if you want to aOR a 
ehild ie you should study his play, if 
you want to effect what he is to be. direct 
~ form of play," says Joseph Lee, * and, 
iudeing fron wheat one is able to 
ghean by pioture or pen of the play 
activities of the blind before the close 
of the elgh 
understood ¢hil : 
blind children for history seems to 
show that their lives were most 


miserable, that they suffered all 


kinds of neglect and cruelty and were 
Sarees 9 earn a hobo: pon 


the Senarit of others, 


* "Play in Education" Joseph Lee. 
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Dating as far back as the fourth 
eentury and up to the eighteenth one 
hears of various home and refuges 
for the blind in Eyrepe but no men« 
tion seems to have been made of the 
care given. to the blind childrens _ 

Interest in children seems to have 
rted when a blind begsar was 
taken fron $06. streets of Paris and 
teught to read by means of large 
veised letters. Thus in 1784 we hear 
of the first "so called" school for the 
blind.” 

Interest in the deaf resulted in 
the op ef a school for them in 
1817 but at that time no mecial intereat 
seems to have been shown for the 
blind, ‘Some of the states had o 
censue of their blind, such as New Hamp~ 
shire, (1819) Pennsylvania, and Vermont 


Re 


followed a little later by 
Comnectiout and Messachusetts: but 
not until interesting reports began 
+o reach America of the successful 
operation of the schools for the 
blind in Burope did the real ine 
| Drs John D, Fisher returned to 
- Boston from studying in Paris and 
 peported the success of Valentine 
Heuy's school. Then agitation was 
the great discussion in 1627 about 
redoubled in Massachusetts end 


the care of the blind children result} 


ed in the starting of our first 
school for the blind in 1629 under 
the guidance of that fiery leader, 
Dre Senuel Gridley Howe. | 
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Since then, according to the 
United States bureau of Education (1918) 
ge sehools for the blind have 

| ‘ted throughout the United States. 
This List pervebiy doos not include the 
various religious institutions for 
the blind found in many of our 
large cities, 

With the many echools for the 
blind now recorded it would _ 
seem as though the playground activities 
of the blind would be easily and succese« 
rahe reported. However a study of 

ile ie. statistics* shows that in 1910 
uber of blind of school age attending 
or was only 4325 out of s4ae end that the 
number ranged from Montana 


* The Blind-«Harry Best 
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is often ‘necessary. ‘Possibly 
Soromnent oe the senpul sory education 
pd rin all instead ef a few of the states, 
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Te quote Dr. Harry Best* as to the Ps 120 
prevention of blindness« “Provided that 
we had sufficient medical knowledge 
and sufficient control over sanitery 
conditions, the answer niente. be said to 
be = nearly all of it," 
Someone has defined a blind 
person as one not having over one tenth 
normal vision; but the term "Blind" as 
used in this paper will inelude those 
who were born blind, those who were 
born with very little vision, those 
who have become blind through disease 
or accident as well as those who by lack 
of vision are unable to do the work in 
the public schools for the sighted end 
Should be in one of the "Conversation of Vision" 
classes. 


# The Blind--Harry Best. 
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This paper does not consider the question 

of the blind who are feeble minded for as 
yet the question of the care to say nothing 
of their mode of playing is still being 
much debated. % far as can be learned 
the home or institutions for such are 
confined to the eastern part of our country 
and the question of suitable recreation 
for them seens to be on ombirdy different 
problems 
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Chapter 


Dee Guliek* states theat- play has 
& greater shaping power over the 
character shd nature of man than hae 
‘gny ene other activity, A man shows 
what he really is when he is free to 
do what he chooses. That as a free 
expression of self, as the pursuit of 
an ideal, pley has direct bearing on 
the intimate questions of reality and 
worth. 

And Dy. Simpgon* of the North Carolina 
S@hool for the Blind and Desf reports 
thue~ As a rule physically lease vigorous 
than the sighted the blind are yet subject, 
in almost every case go a heavier drain 


*A Philosophy of Pley+Luter H. Guliek, I.D» 


a#Report of the American Association of 
Instructors for the Blind. (1908) 
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were not a few people who feared 
that most of the blind would 
always need much oversight ond. 
thet only a small pereent of them 
could be educated, The education 
_ to take chiefly the form of hand 
work or occagionally musie. 
eel But fortunately for the blind 
their cause was and atili is in the 
hands of men who throw themselves 
with gest and energy into the new 
works Among thes being Valentine 
i Fauy in France, Dr. Ee ; x and Dre 
Howe in Massachusetts, Or. Josh Ds. 
Russ in New York and br. Julius 
Friedlander in Pennsylvania, and 
should the list of names be carried 
on to our own time there would be 
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counted a goodly number of names. 

The schools were not wholly 
supported by the state and the 
children were often taken from city 
to eity to exhibit both cless (mental) 
and handwork, in order to earn more 
money to carry on the new work. of 
course the question of proper support 
for the schools for the blind has long 
been settled. 

The first schools had very Little 
playground room and the chief anusenent 
was walking up and down the halls end» 
piaszas or (end this woeful habit some 
of the blind of today are slow to er sg 
up) what wae worse, sinking ctr sone 
dark corner where idle fing 
minds were soon wheel ly ender 
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Mugie was considered to be the 

ehief ocoupation for the blind and in 
the beginning when only a few years at 
the moat were allowed each child for 
attending school, those who were not 
— got a very little beyond the 

regular class reoa work, However the 
schools were in the hands of keen think- 
ing men who soon saw thet a more complete 
raining was needed, one of many angles 
to fig the very differ xt wpes of mind. — 
they saw saw alse the need of a resis train- 
ang f sry youngs blind children and 

so in 1667 we hear of the first kinder~ 
— being atarted in Boston under the 
e of that hinge aed and true friend 

of the the blind Ne Anagt 
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Sinee the founding of the first 
xiaeer gay bem for the blind, other schools 
: oun the same kind of werk and thus 
the blind child of today of kindergarten 
age (from Shree: ag ten yeers) may have a 


happy childh > 

no Longer sit listlessly rock- 
ing their westless little bedies to and 
fro, while pushing their fingers into 
eyes and aeuth or twiddling them before 
their eyes if they can but see a rey of 
light, but like their seeing brother 
they can play with meny of the kinder« 
garten gifts, do all kinds of pretty 
weaving and paper folding, learn to know 
the animals on a minature form, or the 
inmates ef an equarium, and have a chance 
to examine te their heart's content the 


different animals loaned to the 
school, or better, owned by the 
schools 

Of courge caer are happy and 
when the bell rings for them to 
go to the pleyground they are 
still eager for fun. There in a 
good yard the hesitant. step changes 
to a vigorous rum They climb all 
over the object which needs to be 
investigated, take a try on the giant 
swing, use the merry-go-round or become 
acquainted with a new ead hag 
addition to their yard, the  “sunglegy” 
an affair resembling the metal. frame 
work of a building. The sand pile al- 
way¢ hag an interest for many of the 
ohildren. spies they play "Puppy 
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bone." In this game the "puppy" sits 


prey ap eines cag i layers while oe 


the "bone" (some small object) is 
placed a foot or more away from him, 
args tries to come and steal it, 

appy" hears a sound he says 


o) oR till someone gets 
the bone without his knowledge. Then 
he becomes one of the players and the 
successful "thief" the “puppy.” _ 

“Gat and Rat” is a game for only 
the most energetic for it is a circle 
game played with one child representing 
the “cat” who stays outside of the ring, 
and another child representing the “rat 
who stays within the ringe Of course 
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the Meat tries to eaten the "rat" 
and eae ren breceing hrs ve 
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» he must ‘geneelnes | see age vrs thet 
‘goon ebta has his shere of fum on the 
 gee«saw and thet each may have his turn 
on the low stilts or available yard 


apparatus, 
a is a bit of happiness to be 
, red when one is able to 
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Playing horse 4 meh fun if one 
hag « Little eight tut it ie much 
more exelting to be « trains (Stuart 
and Nichee? are both eure thet they 
will be engineers, heave no accidents 
end elnaye be on tine)» they are two 
aia ante of very se ion a00% na 


nan to make oF the os fore vith Ste | 
thellenge for a good anowball fight, aml 
if by chanse there is « nero of ice 
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long enough for a good run they can 
hardly wait for a good slide on their 
feet and do not stop because of bumps. 

Those with little or no vision 
often pley ball sitting down with their 
feet spread wide epart and roll the 
ball beck and forthe 

of course there is always some 
apparatus to be put away and even the 
‘smallest oan help do that. 

The little cheeks are rek:. and 
the voices merry when they plan for 
the next day's sport and the bell rings 
ali ryote soon for them to come in doors. 

overnment* statistics place 9% 

of the blind ehildren of yenen® age in 
boned kindergartens 


«Goverment Bulletin 1917=1918 
: aschools for the Blind.“ 
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Wot all of the blind children of 
kindergarten age are included in 
that 9% end are not as happy, for 
among some of the poor and ignorant 
families nothing is done to develop 
the activities of the child. They 
may be left entirely alone or to the 
care of a younger child and there sd 

thing to attract his attemtion, he 
all: too readily does sit still and thas 
developes many queer little habite, some 
of whieh, wrong as they may be, he is 
never able to overcomes 


The effect of the lack ef leve ant 
eare is shown in the following caseas 

Kable came to us from a home where 
she was neither wanted nor loved and 
though she was in her teens she could 
neither read nor spell the simplest words, 
and in the time she was with us was never 
able to learn to do either. ‘She wag shy 
end ewkwerd but in two years -aigabonaiais 
by wehie friends and kindly help BARE 
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she lachiand to ae really wonderful work 
in weaving, basketry and sewing. When 
she returned to her people able to carn 
they no longer mistreated her, though they 
had long age taken from her the right to 
pei vog a happy cepable and well developed 
chil 

BL s home was a very ignorant but 
apparently kind ones ‘hen his father was 
persuaded to let Bill come to us he was so 
old that his poor blunt fingetis refused to 
do any but the easiest handwork though — 
he tried very hard. He grew interested in 
athletics and by his strength won an honor 
for the school to his and our | great joy. He 
must always have tried to do, even as 4 little 
jb for et influence over the boys was 


always ¢ 

Little Wendell has been so shielded, 
though | taught, that his mind seens to 
be affected, He is unable to grag even the 
simplest facts and bids fair to become a 
nervous wreeice 
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Frail little Albert was sever taught - 
to play at home and though his tiny) 
fingers fly ucross the page as he reads 
rapidly and well, he hag no playmates 
on the playground (though indoors he 
delights them with his reading) being 
afraid to be touched. He loves to sit 
on the step with his ehin in his hands. 
He shows no sense of direction whatever; 
apparently never giving it a thoughts ! 
Though he seems well he just will not play. 
Some of the parents are frankly glad to be 
rid of the children, while others are efreid 
to send them to school «t alls; and so the 
gall child, who needs the help and exhilare- 
tion gained by being with other children in 
healthy and active play and the feeling of 
assurance thet comes by doing for himself, 
im foreed to become not « useful but a useless 
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tuanstud of his family. 
Im the words of lr, John Gregory 
‘The: nature of the child demands 
ad? and unless good wholesome play is 
provided the child becomes lazy, stupid, 
morbid and discontented. | 
_ “By neture's laws, dmmutable and just, 
cial ment stops where indolence 
begins; 
And purposeless, tonorrow | borrowing 
| “ sloth, 
‘Itself heaps on Lts shoulder. loads 
of woe, 


Too heavy to be borne." 


* "Outlook" for the Blind," July, 1907. 
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Chapter III 


Results of Playgrounds for Blinds 


: nent inetructors* P70 
for the blind says that “the blind 
child unless taught to expend ite 
energies in a way that will be 
beneficial will sit and become so self 
satisfied with its existence that to 
exert itself for eny cause whatever is 
a punishnent. Instead if they could be 
tempted to feel the pleasure of play as _ 
en outlet for their energy and that to dco — 
such things made them more like other 
children we would then begin to notice 
that this means of growth and training 
placed them in a position where they 


One of the pron A 


#Report of an. Association of Instructors 
of the Blind. Page 70 (1910) 
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would forget their affliction 
and would feel the same social 
relation to their mates as normal 
children do. This conscious contact 
with the world about them, as to what 
children can and ought to be doing in 
childhood days, would only open the 
sages Of many books, whieh te them 
must always remain sealed, Then, too 
the understanding would be enlightened, 
{t would exert an influense upon their 
personal life and character, and broaden 
their faith in things which to them 
have only a mame. Most all play, it 
matters not of whet neture thet is cood 
for the seeing, is applicable to the 
blind if proplery directed, 
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Ag stated before the vitelity of 

the blind is below thet of the seeing. 
t if pley gpounds are necessary for the 
(a pac fe agree of the seeing how much more 
- mportant mist they be for the development 
| of the blind to help them overcome their 

eae fear, awkardness end helplessness~-and where 

better can they do this than in the gymnasiuns 


( or on the playgrounds with their fellows. 
7. . There they may get a new view pointof the 
| i ss sPineiples of right and wrong and thus may 
a ghoose a path toward « finer character ine 
ee. fluenced ae they are by those about thers 
| : ‘The blind usually respond to every 


ae avenue open to them and been their pley 

i, is carefully taught and dirceted 14 must 

fe be limited to what their imagination can 
picture for thems 

3 “fhe schools for the blind generality show 
about veal) of the children in the grades 5 to 
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6 amd this leads to a wide range in 
oe use of the apparatus and the 


| Although there is abroad the idea . 
that only those who see quite a bit are 
the usual winners in the games and 
sports there are many of very little 
vision who win in a way that would mals 
even the seeing. proud, 

"If by chance” saya Mr. Edward BE. 

Allen* “there are any pieces of wood or 
eld wooden posts about, the younger children 
build houses huts or forts, then pull them 
down and rebuild in another spot. Such 
work gives much more pleasure and develop- 
ment of imagination than the swings and 
fixed playground apparatus." Here of 
course the blind are uot the leaders but 
they follow and grow mightily in the process. 


* Perking Institution- Annual Report, 
1922 
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The keeping of pets and the care . 
of gardens is not playground work but 
it helps keep the activities of the 
blind child nearer to those of his seeing 
brother and he learns to do some things 
so well that it ie hard to believe that 
he never saws ihc | 

if one might include swimning under the 
playground activities there is an exercise 
enjoyed by both boys and girls for they are 
fearless and sometimes become proficient 
swimmerse | 

Some schools have more interesting | 
things to investigate then others. Happy 
and fortunate is the blind child who knows . 
pond, river, truck and flower garden, grove 
and orchard, poultry house, stable or garage. 

(They may imitate the noises and voices 
yee have heard in a truly remarkable 
Wels 
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The child may develop the child« 
hood habit: of eollecting, if he 
be fortunate enough to have a seeing 
*pel” and on’ just a good mothy sollest- 
fon all labeled by himself for future 
Uses 
Those who see the most often bring to 
the playground in the season of the gane, 
the games of outside boys of their age. 
if there are eines of amall poles 
and flags, drilling is occasionally done. 
When the sntw and ice comes a group of 
the boys who know a little about carpentry 
always try to make sleds, All ages malay 
good snow ball fight and here is shown 
the training gained in the ball games whieh 
they played in the fall. ‘Sometimes a 
totelly blind child develops a fairly 
acourate throws 
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Of course the younger members of the 
group are interested in such races as the 
three-legged, sack, back to back, and 
wheel barrew as well as in games such ae 
follow my leader, prisoner's base, leap 
freg or stilt walking, te 

Ia the groups among the older boys one 
may Se¢ some sprinting on the 60 yard — 
running track arranged with two parallel 
wires breast high fastened to posts at 
each ends On each wire ig a large ring 
which easily slips over the wire and is 
used by the rumuer as his guide; a few 
feet from the end one sees a low bridge 
made of string which, hitting the runner 
in the face reminds him to stop. 

There are also the various jumps being 
tried aut such as the standing hing, stand~ 
ing broad, running broad, and the hop, sktp,- 
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and jwap, some schools even use the 
spring board high jump and the pele vault. 
The noises tug-of-war, gives an out- 
let for pent up energy and wonderful toame 
worse 
Foot ball and base ball are enjoyed 
by a few though they mist play on smaller 
places and under different rules. 
Almost all of the boys find wrestling 
to be Meck pam as well as good for musele 


! & 
“The European schools do not appear to 
heve ag much out of door pley as is done in 
the United “tates, but the Royal Normal 
College in England has developed some most 
specteclular work among the older students. 
_ Recreative games encourage their 
initiative power and accustom the children 
to rapid and energetic action. 


fo the outside public the children 
are wonderful in their activity but to 
those who work with then the really 
soe # development which so many of 
them show is the happy and comforting 
part of it alls 

Someone has said that the true spirit 
of oa as one of ‘the essentials of eivie 


sastiuia ros te schools for os blind. 

We all agree with Mr. Gregory* when 
he says thet play and physical training 
wake blind children happier, more tract 
able and easier to They 
more work with less frietion, are sweeter 
spirited, and more thoroughly poised in 


*"Qutleok for the Blind" July 1907 


in mind and bodys If the blind are 

to be normal mental ly they must first 
be normal physically and those schools 
which pay the most attention to 
physical development now, will show the 
largest results in the eoreers of their 
pupils sitter leaving schools. 
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ene for persons of no specie] train- 
ing of the work of the teachers may 
leave the children too much to their 
own devices end still others are not 
equal to the venturesome spirit of the 
ehildren and are apt to insist on too 
guite canes. 

Then too the most vrenturesome gg 
vented a certain kind of ball play 
stilts, while others persisted in Hora 
up stairs. 

fhe totally blind are quite as fond 
of them as the partially seeings 

The question of ey glomere for the 
future is a strange ones. ‘Some statistics 
show that the blind are nevt decreasing in 
minber', me many schools report more 
pupils of a low mentality than foruerlys 
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If this be true the playground 
director will meed a three sided train- 
ing: one kind for the totelly blind who 
are mentally deficient, and another for 
the oversight of those who see and still 
do not kwow very much, and a third kind 
for the children who despite the lack of 
any or all vision ere ag wholesome and 
ag full of energy as thelr seeing brothers. 
Beenuse they ere normal it is not fair to 
loave them to their owm devices in order 
to eare for those whe may not be able to 
develope, for the brightest ame be ach 
every advantage to help them eompét 
theix seeing brothers. 

‘The public school child rarely has a 
finely equipped pleyground with protection 
from the older children who might be rough, 
this protection is given by the Physical 
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Instructor who is always willing to 
help in the old and suggest new games 
if necessary. 

This the new and most of the old 
achools for the blind do furnish, some’ 
of the blind playgrounds being wonder= 
fully attractive and well equipped. 

Re Tait MeKenzie« says "that in 
echool the child prepares to live but 
on the playground he Llivess Yateh how 
a ehdld plays and you will know how he 
will work later." And in order that 
he may live to his hichest and best a 
director there must be who will 
strenuously cultivate oll that is fair 
and honest end courageous in the children 
and ¢ee to it that outdoor training alms 
at rightly used ability and abeve all 
honesty, loyalty end teamwork. 

"The goal is worth the game for 
life itself is the gocl end "life is 
the gift of God.'" 
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